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| ‘after 24 years’ service.” That is one 

| y — J a Oe . - ” Ps 7 x ‘ 
CHARIVARIA. ‘of the tragedies of advancing age: our THE APT COMPARISON. 

| ‘ = “ e ‘ 

| The Government’s opinion of the figures begin to deserve the epithet} [‘‘ Paddington possesses a fine and imposing 
| ability of the House of Lords has sud- “ oval.” oa | roof, and although the station is not so large in 
| ng - 1 


denly undergone a change. It is now | area as some of its neighbours it handles more 
J ; ; i ' e . “ milk cans than any other London Terminus, the 
considered capable of dealing adequately The following, The Express tells us,! puinder averaging 3,000 a day." —The Obsercer. 
with all the provisions of the Mines is an extract from an obituary notice| The italics are Mr. Punch’s, who has been 
Bill, the Naval Prize Bill, and the In-| in a French provincial journal :—*“ The | «mulated to farther statistical comparisons. ] 
surance Bill in the short space of ten'deceased was an excellent wife and! Mr. Hinare Bettoc and Mr. 
days. e ‘mother, and had buried her fourth CHesterton share the palm of cor- 
i ° | husband only a few weeks before her | poreal superficies among British literati. 
The Karser has decided that there!own death.” So different from the| Mr. Crewent SHorter, although pos- 
shall be no Dover to Heligoland yacht butterfly wife who buries only two’ sessing a beautifully thatched roof, is 
|yace in 1912. We trust that there is husbands and mislays the others. , smaller in area, but he discovers more 
'no truth in the rumour that a contest + immortal geniuses than any other critic, 
of warships is to take its placa. When, a few days ago, a lady violon- the number averaging two per week. 
*" ‘cello player at Dinat Powis, Cardiff, | —_—- 
| Tt has been suggested that the new found that there was no music-stand; The parentheses in Mr. WILLIAM DE 
| battleship which is about to be laid available, a boy scout stepped forward’! Moraay’s shortest novel would, even if 
down at Devonport — - . —____——. disconnected from his 
shall be called The| , | theme, stretch from 
Marlborough, in com- | |London to Teheran. 
pliment to the First | Russia’s ultimatum to 
LorD OF THE ADmIR- | the’ same place was 
atty. We believe _considerably "shorter, 
that Mr. Caurcaii. and has been mucu 
has long been jealous condemned by Pers‘an 
of the compliment | critics in the ver- 
paid to the CHAan- | nacular. 
|CELLOR oy THE Ex 
CHEQUER in the nam- | 
ing of The Loyal 


George. 










London's new 
‘mammoth emporium 
is the most monu- 
mental and. glorious 
architectural triumph 
since Kina Sotomon’s 
temple, always ex- 
cepting Mr. Winston 
CuurcHiLy’s Hom- 
burg hat. The French 
pastry supplied at 
each luncheon to the 





Mr. RockEFELLER 
has decidcd to devote 
the rest of his days 
to golf. He is, we 
understand, as a me- 
mento of his former 
activities, to be pre- 
| sented with his por- 
trait in oils. 
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Pyramids, with suffi- 
cient surplus to erect 





’ Naturally, excep-| «yg oxiy ruixc THAT COMES BETWEEN Us, Morne, 1s THIS WRETCHED Music!” 

tion has been taken —______— —_—— — a castellated refuge for 
by the Rev. F. B. Meyer to Dean INGE! and allowed the artist ‘to pin the} Mr.CHartes Brooxriesp on the vacant 
for referring to the Nonconformist | music to his back. We trust that the! site in Aldwych. In comparison with 
Conscience as greasy. We understand, | obliging youngster will not get into Blankleys, Mr. Liuoyp GeorGE is a 


staff would build the | 





| however, that the use of that epithet trouble for failing, for this once, to face mere retail provider, but he still has | 


legged nation. But before that, surely, marked 1911 L.8945, had been found ' circulation among all patriots, sea- 
we shall have to be a wooden-headed at Ewell, Surrey, an old lady remarked dogs, muscular diplomatists, Teuto- 





nation ? i that if was terrible how the love of, what-nexts, whole-caraway cakers, and 
° jewellery appeared to be spreading indignant housemaids. The Daily 
The City of Chicago has deeded to among all classes. News costs no more; but, being com- 


| build a home for disabled poets. Such | ra posed of the Whole Nib and: Nothing 
| 4n institution has become more than, Some persons evidently steal from a but the Nib, is more sustaining. 

} ever a necessity in this age of motor mere love of stealing. A poxter con- 

| traflic. Few persons have any idea of fessed last week, at the Marylebone| The highest point of Mr. Evcene 
| the number of poets who are run over Police Court, that he had stolen three; Wason, M.P., has not yet been sur- 
}cach year while out for a walk com- coloured Christmas supplements from | veyed, but it is believed to be exceeded 
| posing their masterpieces. a bookstall. — ‘only by Mount Everest and the 
ice * ; te ; | Umonist majority at Hitchin. Lirtie 
+ - Mr. Sam Apted,” we are informed,! “My Aunt!” is just now Kuve | Ticn is demonstrably smaller than any 
the Oval groundsman, has retired; ALronso’s favourite imprecation. Of the above. 


ee 





| was due to a side-slip of the tongue. the music. — the monopoly of “rare and refreshing | 
Py * fruits.” 
According to Mr. Cuzsterton, under; Reading that a red chequer homing | gyn 
Socialism we shall have to be a wooden-' pigeon, wearing a blue enamel ring The Daily Mail has the largest 
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l'rom a house-agent’s 


* Sandy soil. 
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A DEAN TO HIS TWEENY. 

(Not necessarily the Dean of St. Paul's.) 
Tue trivial accident of birth 
Which, in our fleeting lives on earth, 
Tends to outweigh intrinsic worth 

Has severed you and me by quite a distance ; 
Not often, save at family prayer, 
Where all may breathe a common air, 
Have I been sensibly aware 

Of your obscure and underground existence. 


On such occasions, if your mind, 
Mostly to menial tasks resigned, 
Has for a moment left behind 
The duties incident to daily dinners, 
[t may have very well occurred 
That your arrested ears have heard 
Some Scriptural passage which referred 
In the same breath to “ publicans and sinners.” 


Whene’er the phrase your fancy caught, 

I blame you little if your thought 

(Of ancient parlance recking naught) 
Pictured a publican as one who waxes 

“at on the sale of stout and beer, 

A man of alcoholic cheer 

Due to a bibulous career, 
And not a person given to gathering taxes. 


But whether you conceived that he, 
Mixing with men of low degree, 
No better than they ought to be, 
Issued demand-notes or purveyed strong liquor, 
The bare idea that such a name 
Could be applied to me (for shame !) 
Would flush your brow with honest flame 


And cause your weltering heart to creak like wicker. | 


Yet that reproach I soon must win! 
Tis true I shall not keep an inn 
Where men consort for joy of sin, 

Where for a Bacchic rout the barman caters; 
But still, for so the horror gripes, 
If I could choose from these two types, 
{’d almost sooner deal in swipes 

Than stoop to tax-collecting (O my gaiters!). 


To think that I should so demean 
The gifts on which my clergy lean! 
That I, a scholar and a dean, 
To whose instructive guidance (under Heaven) you 
Owe all you have of inward light, 
Should be reduced to this low plight, 
And have to spend my sermon-night 
Iixtracting threepenny-bits from out your revenue! 


So runs the Bill that now is sent 
To earn the Lords’ ill-feigned “ Content "’— 
A social Disestablishment 

Which, if I read the future right, my tweeny, 
Means that the Ministry must fall ; 
Already (in the servants’ hall) 
I read the writing on the wall, 


A menace tantamount to “Mexre! Mens!” O.S. 








Commercial Candour. 
s catalogue : 
Electric Light. 


Septic Drains. 


LONDON 


ithen, my trusty inten and my well-filled ink-bottle, and let 
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A CHINESE LEADER. 

To-pay I am going to write a leading article on Chinese 
affairs. When events so tremendous are happening, and 
when they are so intimately connected with gorgeous and 
high-sounding names it would be a coward’s part to refuse 
to deal with them. One thing { must observe by way of 
preliminary: I do not guarantee the spelling of any single 
name that [ shall‘use, whether it be the name of a district, 
atown,oraman. All I am certain of is that my names 
will be just as good and instructive as the most accurate 
names that the most learned Chinese scholar could devise, 
My own impression is that these Chinese names have no 
real existence in humanity or geography, but that cor- 
respondents and leader-writers invent them as they go 
along to fill up gaps and give verisimilitude to an other- 
wise bald and unconvincing narrative. At that game I 
am ready to meet them on their own ground. Forward, 


us get to work :- 

« Affairs in the Celestial Empire seem to “i going from 
bad to worse. Yesterday we published intelligence that 
the sacred City of Kunchau, long renowned as the seat of 
Chinese Imperial culture, has been four times recaptured by 
the revolutionaries after having been twice sacked and twice 
burnt by the loyalists under the command of the veteran 
Min-Choo-Kio. To-day comes the grave news that Pin- 
Tong has fallen for the seventh time after an heroic re- 
sistance of five hours. It is true that British and American 
missionaries are reported to be marching in overwhelming 
force to the relief of Foo-Loo, but the movement is tardy, 
and, in any case, the destruction of the bridges over the 
Yangtse-Kiang must throw insuperable obstacles in the 





way of this column. The whole of the fertile province of 
| Lun-Chon has thus fallen into the power of the Republicans, 
j and recruits, some wearing the purple button, are said to 
| be flocking to their standard, 
Under these disastrous conditions no course but 
| immediate flight would seem to be open to the Tsung- 
Li-Yamen. The Regent is in tears, while the Child- 
|'Emperor has issued his nineteenth edict pleading for 
| Sengerenene on the ground of his tender age, and promising, 
if the Revolutionaries will retire, to see that their demands 
|are immediately incorporated in the Chinese constitution. 
It i is not likely that the fierce and exultant warriors, who 
| have seen the hosts of the green-and-yellow jackets flying 
in confusion from Hy-Son ‘and Oo-Long, will be satisfied 
| with verbal promises. Indeed, Pi-Jon-Pi, their leader, has 
‘intimated his intention of inflicting the punishment of the 
Thousand Slices on the Emperor, the Regent, and their 
|General, Yuan-Shi-Ki, The struggle has thus: become one 
(of life and death, and those who wish well to China can 
only hope that the Ming dynasty will be allowed to have a 


fall as bloodless as the circumstances will allow. Some 
|punishment there must be, but those who know Svn- 


Yat-Sen best are confident that he will not disgrace 
the triumph of his cause by inflicting unnecessary 
pain on those who have not hitherto seen eye to eye with 
him, One thing alone is certain: China is crumbling to 
pieces, and no hand seems strong enough to arrest the 
process of decay. With the republicans in undisputed 
possession of Man-Hang, Woon-hi-Bong and Pol-Kang it 
is hopeless for the Court to resist with effect any longer. 
By taking refuge in Jehol they may postpone the evil 
moment, but they cannot possibly avert it.’ 

How does that strike you? For my part, I am amazed 
at my close acquaintance with Chinese customs and Chinese 
inomenclature. But the fact is, nobody can know, until he 
| tries, how easy it is to write a Chinese leader. , 
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AS BETWEEN FRIENDS. 


Brittsa Lion (fo Russian Bear). “1F WE HADN'T SUCH A THOROUGH UNDERSTANDING I 
MIGHT ALMOST BE TEMPTED TO ASK WHAT YOU'RE DOING THERE WITH OUR LITTLE 
PLAYFELLOW.” 

—— 
















































_ love-making by letter only; and though | possibly wed. 








| Daily Chronicle” of December 5th.) 


| beset with terrific perils. 
Indian or Anglo-Burmese engagement 
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LE MOT JUSTE. 


**T nEcRET, MADAM, THAT We po Not stock ‘BivE DaxvusBe’ Soap.” 
‘““Wer CAN OBTAIN IT FoR you, MADAM.” 
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S°CAN YOU GET IT FOR ME 








and then, however, well-substantiated 
reports will reach the returning bride- 
groom and the match is broken off. 
Even at the eleventh hour rumour has 
saved the victim from taking the fatal 
step. 

MarriaGE is at best a lottery. But} ‘hus a man coming home to get 
marriage of which the preliminary | married in Manchester overheard a great 
period is robbed by distance of its! deal of strange talk regarding a certain 
opportunities for mutual knowledge is| Miss B. Before reaching Aden incon- 
An Anglo- | trovertible proofs were forthcoming 

| that this was his Miss B., and that she 
means usually two or three years of) was not the sort of girl he could 
With heroic prompti- 
the pen may be mightier than the| tude he disembarked, ceased his home- 
sword it is no less dangerous a weapon.| ward journey and returned to. India, 

Hong Kong, British Columbia, or Aust-| where he married a wealthy Begum. 

ralia often sever betrothed couples for; Miss B., who never returned his pre- 

four or five years, when it would be far; sents, though she was already engaged 
_ better for them never to meet again.!to another man, cabled her grateful 

But a tragic sense of loyalty too often | congratulations, and is now a happy 

impels the lover to come and fetch his! matron at Chowbent. 

lady. Fora long time the nervous, shy| In another authentic example the 
| and blushing bridegroom has been out-' instinct of the returning bridegroom 

of-date. Fashion nowadays decrees| served him well. Four years earlier 
| self-possession, and the needs of the he had plighted his troth to a slim 
Empire have evolved an heroic type. | young girl, winsome, svelte, and deeply 
Men who ultimately come home to get! religious. He.landed—every arrange- 


= : 
married have to be brave indeed. Now , ment had been made for the wedding on 


COMING HOME TO GET 
MARRIED. 
(With acknowledgments to the author 
of * Going Out to get Married,” in “ The 








the following day—and a mountainous 
creature weighing fourteen stone hurled 
herself into his arms. Disengaging 
himself from her embrace he looked at 
her straight. ‘ Mabel,” he said in 
fearless tones, “I’m sorry, but I can- 
not commit bigamy, for you're twice 
the woman you were when I promised 
to marry you. I shall book my passage 
by the next steamer to India.” Most 
men would have quailed before such a 
task, but this man—he was an indigo 
planter with an iron constitution—was 
as good as his word. Mabel was 
shortly afterwards registered to a stock- 
broker, and ultimately died in extreme 
affluence. 

Truly the bridegroom coming home 
has need to be of the stuff of heroes. 





The Glasgow Herald, describing the 
Kinc-Emrrror’s reception at Bombay, 
says :— Over the dais was a canopy 
of royal blue silk surmounted by the 
crowd.” Is Delhi behind Bombay ? 
We do not hear of any grand-stand 
enjoying so exceptional a point of 
vantage at the Durbar. 
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This, as a desirable addition to my} What else did I sec—all labelled 
LOOKED IN THE MOUTH. || toilet table, after twenty years of fidelity |‘ useful,” of course? I saw in one 
Wirn a view to see not. only what I/}to one black-handled hollow- ground. | window off Piccadilly briar pipes of 

might give to other people for Christ- | « But supposing,” I said, “ that by | ‘immense age—older than the choicest 

mas, but if there should be anything| mischance I should shave myself with | brandy, almost, and dearer — pipes 
that they might give me, I have been Tuesday’s razor on Wednesday, what | dating from 1810 and 1820, whieh you 
loating in Bond Street and Regent|then?” It didn’t matter, the shopman may possess and smoke for a trifle of 

Street; and the harvest of this quiet} assured me. ‘“ Ah, yes,” I said; “ but} five pounds apiece. These are called 

eye is curiously barren, But, when it} have you no superstitions, man? Sup-| “Gifts for Gentlemen.” I hope that 

comes to the thing that one wishes] pose that on Wednesday it was Friday's | no one will think me gentleman enough 
neither to distribute nor receive, how|razor I used by mistake? That would | to own one, for it would be a ceaseless 
profuse a crop! give me two unlucky days in one week.” | responsibility. I should either have to 

The peculiar feature of “Xmas| This seemed to impress him, and he} fix a chain to it or forget it and enjoy 
presents” seems to be a perverse and|switched me hastily on to an egg-|my tobacco. 

dainty superfluousness. Every man, decapitator. There are men, it seems, One thing, however, I did see which 

woman and child, for example, was| youthful residents in chambers for the! at once I realised would make a good 

provided at birth by a thoughtful] most part, who want egg-decapitators. | present, not for me but for my nephew 

Providence with a stamp-licking ap-| Well, let them direct their generous! Robert. A pocket electric lamp. For 

paratus at once neat and efficacious.| relatives to Bond Street, for I saw aj what a godsend it would have been to 

Yet half Bond Street is devoted to|shopful; but if anybody were to send|us, in my day, I thought. How we 

silver and gold mechanisms for reliev-|me one I should emigrate. These} would have read under the clothes half 

ing the tongue of this trifling burden.|things are made of silver—naturally— } the night through by the light of things 

Possibly the activities of - —like that, instead of 

Mr. Luoyp GrorGs have | perilous lumps of phos- 

led to the increase in phorus in a bottle! The 

these machines, although Ballantyne or Kingston 
few persons keep enough or Stevenson that had 
servants to be caused any | to be laid aside so regret- 
serious inconvenience. fully at bedtime could 

Supposing anyone were | have gone on delighting 

to give me a stamp- | for another hour or so. 

damper, what should | But I didn’t buy it. 
do with it? It would} I thought of Robert's 
go at once into the limbo | eyes ight and the dis- 
of inoperative gifts ; and Ke sipline of the school. 
this being so am I likely Not mine the réle of 
to give it to anyone? je encourager of forbidden 

] 

| 
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The assistant next practices. 
showed me a number of And so I left this 
beautifully made articles district of stamp-dam/ 


in precious metal, all of | pers and egg- -openers and 
| .} I ] _ : Dering A srorM IN INDIA THE MALL-STONES WERE SAID TO BE **AS BIG AS | B 1- 

which lave spe nit | FEXNIS BALLS.” VERY CONFUSING ! cigar-cutters an rat 

valuable years of my life - shaw cases and walking- 


in learning to do without so completely | and they cost quite a lot. Heaven | sticks with cigarettes in them, and 
that were any of them to be given to me | knows how you use them, but they ) umbrellas like Malacea canes, and 
now they would not only utterly dis- | are to bring radiance into many a heart | | chestnut- roasters and all the other 
arrange my scheme of pockets but | this Christmas, if the shopman is to! pretty superfluities which are ranged so 


dislocate my very existence. Cigar-|be believed. ‘Quite the rage,” he alluringly under tickets describing them 
cutters, for example, of gold, in the!assured me. “ ‘Wonderful what a'as “Yule Tide Gifts,” realising that 
shape of the aaiibaies a pretty | trouble some gentlemen's eggs are to| presents are for the young. The 
thought. My own eceigar-cutter is;them; but now _" His silence! middle-aged and the old wait for no 
either a very shabby knife or, like my | plainly said that here was the oval’ anniversaries: they buy what they wish 
stamp-damper, a device of nature’s | millennium. when they want it. 


own invention: two rows of teeth, He next held up a choice golden box, 
imperfect, 1 admit, but adequate, since| which turned out to be a sovereign) Seen cna pillar-box in Treland :— 
they are still able (bless them!) to meet | case, with compartments in it not only ‘POST NO BILLS.” 

on the tip of the cigar and tear it from | for sovereigns but for half-sovereigns. 
the body quite well enough for the pur- |‘ There,” I said, “that is really some- 
pose required. What should I do with | thing like! Anyone who wishes may 





,An excellent suggestion for the Christ- 
Mas season. 








A . 7 . ° ‘The . Smee af li ers, 
the golden guillotine ? | give me that—so long as he endows it. ‘The horse trappings of the Indian rn. 
5 > lo fond , ; 
Again, silver-mounted safet - s/Surely v have blank endowment- their attendants and eseorts were georgeous i 
Again, 3 d safety-razors | Surely you have blank enc sie auteanie. "a iiiniaadee Mit: 


are useless to me since I use one of the | deeds to go with every case?” But 
old razors. On informing the shopman | this kind of humour is useless in the 
of this regrettable piece of obscurantism | West-End, where the basic under- 
on my part, he at once produced a charm- | sti anding is that everyone who enters 
ing case of leather and silk, which would ;}@ shop not only has too much money ‘one may use the phrase), there was a shortage 


Our contemporary has invented just 
the word for the occasion. 





he no disgrace to a be: auty’s boudoir, | but has a car waiting outsi ide. “ Shail | on the other line.” — este ri Daily Mei sy- 
containing no fewer than seven razors,|I send it, or is your car waiting?’’; We gladly give the writer permission to 





each lettered with the day of the week. | is a question heard on every side. juse this rather unusual phrase. 











“With the down trains es de combat ‘if 
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if 20 ormore stud- 
ents siqnify their 
intention of joimina! 
be fore That date} 
Names teds> handed 
in to the Secretary 



















Gto.MorzRow 


Enquiving Parent. ‘‘ M¥ BOY WISIES TO BECOME A LION-TAMER. 
Secretary. ‘NO, NOT AT PRESENT ; BUT IF WE COULD GET TOGETHER A SUFFICIENT NUMBER OF PUPILS—SAY TWENTY 


a RSNA Pee 
CHECSE PARING , Teme] S| 8 
satsinnestoe| Wezel geslly |! | 
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OUR POLYTECHNICS. 


MIGHT BE INDUCED TO ENTERTAIN THE IDEA.” 


|A STRAIGHT TALK TO A COLD. 
Coup, hast thou ever thought, I wonder, 
| How earnestly for thee men toil, 
| What woods, what wildernesses plunder, 
| To rid them of thy coil ? 
| How the fell bane that 
gcipped us 
Makes hunters, lean and spare, 
| Inlandsafar (whose name has slipped us) 
Follow the frightful eucalyptus 
Into his low-dug lair ? 


here hath 


| 

1 

. How chemists, snatching up the pestle, 

| Ammoniate the mild quinine ; 

| How many a jujube-laden vessel 

| In London docks is seen; 

How men buy comforters and pin ’em 

on, 

| How Scotchmen in the Fleet 

| Are heard to say to waiters, “ Dinna, 
mon; 

| I'll tak’ a twa three draps of cinnamon, 

And no the whuskey neat”? 


| (Not that I've ever heard ‘em do so 
+ But still I rather like that rhyme.) 
‘| O Cold, surrounded by thy trousseau 
Of handkerchiefs, what crime 







Have I committed that thou huggest 
This bosom in thy hold ? 

Was I the fondest form, the snuggest 

To cling to, and defy the druggist, 
Thou fair and cruel Cold ? 


In vain the menthol and the camphor, 
The mustard and the Shetland shawl ; 
These things thou dost not care a dam 
for, 
Thou hast me in thy thrall; 
What art thou, Cold, and whence 
arisen ? 
| How did I take thee first ? 
| Whose eyes of old didst thou bedizen 
With tear-drops, and what brain im- 
prison, 
| O sorceress accurst ? 





. 


Was it, in fact, some total stranger 
| From whom [caught this vilecatarrh? | 
| Or was some loved one the exchanger ? 

’T were comfort from ‘afar, 

Howe’er'so obstinate the chill is, 

To dream, to muse, to think, 

“This was the cold of Amaryllis 
That makes my cheeks as white as 

lilies, 





HAVE YOU ANY CLASSES IN THAT SUBJECT 2?” 














THE Boarp 


But no! Importunate arrival, 
I may not track thee to thy start, 
I may not shorten tly survival 
By drugs from any mart ; 
This much remains, with spice and 
essence 
And odours of the East 
To modify thy effervescence 
And make men cower before thy 
presence ; 





r = x 
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That is some fun at least. FEvor. 
«Ald. W.: Re Parker moved that cerebro- | 


spinal fever and acute poliemyelitis be made | 


compulsory, which was agreed to.” 
Kendal Mereury. 

We suppose The Daily Mail is too 
busy with its compulsory , insurance 
protest to start a movement against 
this. We are therefore compelled to 
organise the opposition ourselves, and 
are hiring the Crystal Palace next 
Tuesday for the purpose of a mass 
meeting. ‘ 





‘The Vicar will give a short address, whilst | 


the anthem will Le * The Two Acrobats.’” 








My nose as salmon pink.” 


Blickpool Times, 
Our favourite anthem. ; 




















i follow. 
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AN INFORMAL EVENING. 

DinneR was a very quiet affair. 
Nobody drew my chair away from 
under me as I sat down, and during 
the meal nobody threw bread about. | 
We talked gently of art and politics | 
and things; and when the ladies left 
there was no booby trap waiting for 
them at the door. In a word, nothing 
to prepare me for what was to 


We strolled leisurely into the draw- 
ing-room. A glance told me the worst. 
The ladies were in a cluster round Miss 
Power, and Miss Power was on the} 
floor. She got up quickly as we came} 
in. 

“We were trying to go underneath 
the poker,” she explained. ‘ Can you 
do it?” 

[ waved the poker back. 

“Let me see you do it again,” I 
said. ‘ F missed the first part.” 

“Oh, I can never do it. Bob, you 
show us.” 

Bob is an active young fellow. He} 
took the poker, rested the end on the | 
floor, and then twisted himself under- 
neath his right arm. I expected to see 
him come up inside out, but he seemed 
to be much the same after it. How- 
ever, no doubt his organs are all on the 
wrong side now. 

“Yes, that’s how I should do it,” 
I said hastily. 

But Miss Power was firm. She 
gave me the poker. I pressed it hard 
on the floor, said good-bye to them all, 
and dived. I got half-way round, and 
was supporting myself upside down by | 
one toe and the slippery end of the 
poker, when it suddenly occurred to 
me that the earth was revolving at an 
incredible speed on its own axis, and 
that, in addition, we were hurtling 
at thousands of miles a minute round 
the sun. It seemed impossible in 
these circumstances that I should keep 
my balance any longer; and as soon 
as I realised this the poker began to 
slip. I was in no sort of position to 
do anything about it, and we came 
down heavily together. 

“ Oh, what a pity!” said Miss Power. 
“T quite thought you'd done it.” 

“ Being actually on the spot,” I said, 
“ T knew that I hadn't.” 

“ Do try again.” 

“ Not till the ground ’s a little softer.” 

“ Let’s do the jam-pot trick,” said 
another girl. 

“I’m not going under a jam-pot for 
anybody,” I murmured to myself. 

However, it turned out that this trick 
was quite different. You place a book 
(Macaunay’s Essays or what not) on 
the jam-pot and sit on the book, one 


jladies here, but even while I was 





heel only touching the ground. In the 
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right hand you have a box of matches, 
in the left a candle. The jam-pot, of 
course, is on its side, so that it can 
roll beneath you. Then you light the 
candle ... and hand it to anybody 
who wants to go to bed. 

I was ready to give way to the 


bowing and saying, “‘ Not at all,” I 





found myself on one of the jam pots 
with Bob next to me on another. To 
balance with the arms outstretched was | 
not so difficult ; but as the matches 
were then about six feet from the 
candle and there seemed no way of 
getting them nearer together the 
solution of the problem was as remote 
as ever. Three times I brought my 
hands together, and three times the 
jam-pot left me. 

“ Well played, Bob,” said somebody. 
The bounder had done it. 

I looked at his jam pot. 

“ There you are,” I said, ‘‘‘ Raspberry 
—1909." Mine’s ‘Gooseberry—1911,’ 
a rotten vintage. And look at my book, 
Alone on the Prairie; and you’ve got 
The Mormon’s Wedding. No wonder I 
couldn’t do it.” 

I refused to try it again as I didn’t 
think I was being treated fairly; and 
after Bob and Miss Power had had a 
race at it, which Bob won, we got on 
to something else. 

“ Of course you can pick a pin out 
of a chair with your teeth?” said Miss 
Power. 

“Not properly,” I said. 
swallow the pin.” 

“T suppose it doesn’t count if you 
swallow the pin,” said Miss Power 
thoughtfully. 

“I don’t know. I’ve never really 
thought about that side of it much. 
Anyhow, unless you’ve got a whole 
lot of pins you don’t want, don’t ask 
me to do it to-night.” 

Accordingly we passed on to the 
water-trick. I refused at this, but 
Miss Power went full length on the 
floor with a glass of water balanced 
on her forehead and came up again 
without spilling a single drop. Per- 
sonally I shouldn’t have minded spilling 
a single drop; it was the thought of 
spilling the whole glass that kept me 
back. Anyway it is a useless trick, 
the need for which never arises in an 
ordinary career. Picking up The Times 
with the teeth, while clasping the left 
ankle with the right hand, is another 
matter. That might come in useful on 
occasions: as, for instance, if having 
lost your left arm on the field and 
having to staunch with the right hand 
the flow of blood from a bullet wound 
in the opposite ankle, you desired to 
glance through the paper while waiting. 


“J alway s 





for the ambulance. 
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“ Here’s a nice little trick,” broke in 
Bob, as I was preparing myself in this 
way for the German invasicn.: 

He had put two chairs together, 
front to front, and was standing over 
them—a foot on the floor on each side 
of them, if that conveys it to you. 
Then he jumped up, turned round in 
the air, and came down facing the 
other way. 

“Can you do it?” 
Power. 

“Come and try,” said Bob to me, 
“Tt’s not really difficult.” 

I went and stood over the chairs, 
Then I moved them apart and walked 
over to my hostess. 

“ Good-bye,” I said; “I’m afraid I 
must go now.” 

“Coward!” said somebody, who 
knew me rather better than the others. 

“Tt’s much easier than you think,” 
said Bob. 

“TI don’t think it's easy at all,” I 
protested. “I think it’s impossible.” 

I went back and stood over the 
chairs again. For some time I waited 
there in deep thought. Then I bent 
my knees preparatory to the spring, 
straightened them up, and said, 

“What happens if you just miss it?” 

“ T suppose you bark your shins a bit.” 

“ Yes, that’s what 1 thought.” 

I bent my knees again, worked my 
arms up and down, and then stopped 
suddenly and said, 

“What happens if you miss it pretty 
easily ?” 

“Oh, you ean do it, if Bob can,” said 
Miss Power kindly. 

“‘He’s practised. I expect he started 
with two hassocks and worked up to 
this. I’m not afraid, but I want to 
know the possibilities. If it’s only a 
broken leg or two, I don’t mind. If 
it’s permanent disfigurement I think I 


I said to Miss 


| ought to consult my family first.” 


I jumped up and came down again 
the same way for practice. 

“Very well,” I said. “Now I’m 
going to try. I haven't the faintest 
hope of doing it, but you all seem to 
want to see an accident, and, anyhow, 
I’m not going to be called a coward. 
One, two, three... .” 

“ Well done,” cried everybody. 

“Did I do it?” I whispered, as I 
sat on the floor and pressed a cushion 
against my shins. 

“ Rather !”’ 

“Then,” I said, massaging my 
ankles, ‘‘ next time I shall try to miss.” 

A. A. M. 





The Evening Times, speaking of the 
Chartered Company, says— 

“It would be difficult to officially split the 
shares.” 


Far easier just to split an infinitive. 
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MUSICAL NOTES. 


Ix his recently published work on 
Musical Composition, Sir Cartes 
STanrorD offers a vigorous plea for the 
retention of Italian as the universal 
language for marks of expression. This 
deplorable adhesion to the old-fashioned 
Italianate school has, we rejoice to see, 
found a doughty opponent in Mr. Percy 
GRAINGER, the distinguished pianist and 
composer, who has recently brought 
out a piece of chamber music which he 
describes as a “foursome for strings,” 
while the expression marks are all given 
in English. Thus crescendo molto 
becomes “louden lots” or “louden 
hugely,” and all the other nuances of 
expression are rendered into equally 
nervous English, 


We understand, however, that Mr. 
RAINGER is not content—and why 
should he he?—with the importation 
of the golf terms “foursome” and 
“sixsome ” as titles of pieces. It is his 
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JUST AT THE MOMENT WHEN THE FLASH-LIGHT PHOTOGRAPIE IS BEING TAKEN, 


intention to re-name all the instruments | asperity. ‘‘ Hoots, man,” he observed 
of the orchestra after the implements ;in his broadest Doric, “it ’s eneuch to 
employed in the Royal and Ancient} mak’ auld Tam Morris turn turrtle in 
Game. Thus, the violin is to be called | his grave.” 


the “driver,” the violoncello the | 
A more curious outcome of Mr. 


“ bulger,” the trombone the “ brassy,” | 
and the tuba the “niblick.” The|}Percy Graincer’s epoch-making de- 
piccolo, because of its high register, is|parture is the extraordinary coinci- 
happily re-christened the “ lofter,”” and|dence which has been revealed by his 
the bassoon the “ baffy.” choice of the phrase “louden lots.” 
———. 'For it appears that there is a dis- 
Mr. GRAINGER, we gather, proposes to | tinguished singer, Mr. Loupoun Lorr, 
call changes of key “hazards,” and to}who is strongly opposed to the 
replace the cumbrous phrase “ double-|employment of his name in a purely 
bar” by the simple monosyllable|instrumental connection. We under- 
“tee.” The word “dormy” is applied |stand, however, that the matter has 
to passages of a languorous character, | been referred to Sir GrorGE AsKWITH 
and instead of “coda” he proposes to | for arbitration, and it is confidently 
employ an infinitely more suggestive | expected that some modus vivendi will 
term—the “ putting green.” The inno- | be discovered by that irresistible 
vation has been, on the whole, well |diplomatist. 
received, but it is only right to say 
that ANprEw Kirkatpy, on learning Cricket Notes. 
of the new use to which it is proposed| ‘Strings are being worn again on bats both 
to turn the terminology of his beloved | large and small." —Duily Graphic, 
game, expressed himself with some! §o are splices, 
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~ STEEPLECHAS! 


Well-primed Old Professional (to starter who is being very particular). “Ou, LEY US GO, CAPTAIN, DARLINT, LET US GO, BEFORE TUB 


WHISKEY DIES OUT AV Us!” 
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THE JOY OF BATTLE. 
Live, from my standpoint, can’t be too exciting ; 
I love a fight (when others do the fighting). 


It’s sweet to watch a boxer showering blows 
Upon his adyersary’s shattered nose. 

lt ’s good to hear two disputatious neighbours 
Slanging away with tongues that cut like sabres. 
And in political affairs it's fine 

When rows are seething all along the line. 

The languid lure of silence may enamour 

More timiid souls; for me, I like a clamour. 

And that is why the storms of recent years 
Permeate me with bliss too deep for tears. 

The Servant Tax, which breeds so much resentment, 
Produces in my breast a rich contentment, 
When the whole nation seeks opposing camps, 
And all the countryside resounds with stamps. 
It’s fine, again, when mingled stones and threats 
Pour in a flood from shrieking Suffragettes. 
And-then the frantic Papers! Happy reader, 
With virulent abuse in every leader ! 


And, looking on, I mark with calm elation 
Prospects of yet increasing altercation — 








Home Rule, The Suffrage, Disestablishment, 
And others in one glorious turmoil blent. 
Christmas approaches, too, and its adjacence 
Lends a propriety to my complacence, 


Because these rumpuses impending fill 
My joyous heart with peace and right good-will. 








Startling things happen in the West almost every day, 
of which the Londoner is left in complete ignorance. What 
reader of T'he Times or Morning Post, for instance, knows 
the true story of the Husband's Bag ? It has been left to 
The Devon and Exeter Gazette to give the full particulars 
to the public for the first time. Listen :— 


“The recent experience of a Devonian was singular. He left home 
for a few days on a visit to a seaside resort, leaving his wife in a rather 
disconsolate mood because she missed a much-valued ring, which she 
wore constantly. On the morning of the day of his return, the 
Devonian found the lost ring in his bag, in which it must have fallen 
when his good wife was packing things in readiness for her husband's 
departure. Not only did he restore the ring. to his wife, but he also 
displayed to her admiring gaze a prize (the first) he had won in a whist 
drive, being his initial participation iu such a game.” 





“Mr. Samuel added that the number of new overhead wires would 
be comparatively small, and placed underground.”—Duily Graphic. 


This looks bad for our heads. 





** A lady recommends her Parlourmaid ; leaying because butler being 
engaged.” —Advt. in ‘* Morning Post.” 


It is, of course, useless staying if the butler is already 

















affianced. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
(EXTRACTED FROM THE Drany or Tony, M.P. | 

House of Commons, Monday, Decem- | 
ber 4.—Noble Lords will remember how, | 
in course of debate on historic occasion, | 
the late Marquis of SaLisBpury was | 
perturbed by, as he phrased it, ‘a vision 
of the housemaid crossing my mind.” 
This evening, in Commons, we have 
spent quite a pleasant time with the 
charwoman. She entered at Question- 
hour, leaning gently but firmly upon | 
arm of RowLaAnp Hunt. At moment 
CHANCELLOR OF EXCHEQUER undergoing 
Catechism rather Longer than Shorter | 
on details of Insurance Bill. With | 
pretty bow of courtesy and what the 
Agents of the Railwaymen call “ re- | 
cognition ” bestowed on his companion, | 
RowLaNnD enquired “ whether a char- 
woman employed regularly at 3s. a day 
for one, two, or three days in cach week 
would have to pay the full 3d. a week ?” 

McKinnon Woop, whose knowledge 
of domestic economy has grown to be 
extensive and peculiar, answered in the 
affirmative. 

Dead silence fell over House. Looks | 
of sympathy bent upon charwoman, | 
mopping her eyes in protest against this | 
fresh testimony of man’s inhumanity 
to woman. Pained pause broken by | 
SNowDEN, who, with dim recollections 
of the problem of a woman who in 
succession married seven husbands 
creating embarrassment at a future in- 
definite period as to which she actually 
belonged to, put another conundrum. 








| 





] 





ROWLAND HUNTS PROTEGEE. 
The charlady “mopping her eyes in protest 
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against man’s inhumanity.” 
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less. Possibly that touch of nature 
made him kin with «lien victim of 
| Insurance Bill. Rising slowly, ponder- 
| ously pausing for a moment before he 
spoke, he asked— 

“If no wages are paid, how can any- 
thing be deducted ?” 
| Captain Bunsby at his best never 
exceeded the clarity and force of this 
enquiry. Almost literally floored Fivan- 
CIAL SECRETARY TO TREASURY. 

Business done.—Insurance Bill passed 
Report stage. 
| DLuesday—New Leaver or Opro- 
SITION, recognising increasing triviality 
of majority of Questions, absents 
‘himself during three-quarters of an 
‘hour devoted to their purposes, grate- 
fully utilising precious time that would 
|otherwise be wasted. Still necessary 
,for form’s sake that the Opposition 
should be authoritatively represented 
| during this function. Happily, we have 
|Rowianp Hunt ready to act as locum 
itenens, His vitality is equalled only 
| by his versatility. No sign of weari- 
‘ness clouded his massive brow when, 
‘after his tourney yesterday on behalf 





A TRYING JOB FOR 
BARITONE. 

Mr. McKixxox Woop has to worry through of the supertaxed charwoman and the 
“Home, Succt Home—under the new con-, wageless waiter, he rose half-a-dozen 


A HEAVY 


ditions !” \times this afternoon to 
“Suppose,” he said, “a charwoman | with questions. 

to be under contract with five different} In the main his attention is directed 

employers will 3d. be deducted by each to foreign affairs. Is concerned for 

of the five ?”’ proper shaping of Arbitration Treaty 
“No,” said the Financran SeEcRETARY | with United States. Further, is not 

TO THE TREASURY emphatically. satisfied with Declaration of London 
House breathed again. RowLAnD/and position of “ neutral vessels carry- 


ply Ministers | 








Hunt, arming the charwoman out,’ ing food-stuffs to Bristol, Liverpool and | 


presently returned accompanied by a} 1 
foreign waiter and another poser for | 
McKiynon Woop. Now wanted to 
know “whether, in view of the fact 
that many foreign waiters work here 
for their food and lodging, without 
wages, relying on gratuities from cus- 
tomers, they will pay anything under 
the National Insurance Bill, and what 
will their employers pay ?” 

McKinnon Woop worked out sum 
showing that the employer in such| | 
cases will certainly pay 7d. a week and 
may (Heaven helping him) recover 4d. 
from the wageless waiter. 

Reply had remarkable effect upon 
Pike Pease. Not what you would 
call an emotional man by nature. Sits 
by the hour ruminating at Gangway| | 
end of Front Opposition Bench. Has | 
never got over the shock of finding 
BrorHer Jack seated on Treasury 
Bench immediately opposite. Admits 
that, advancing from post of Whip to 
Presidency of Education Board with 
seat in Cabinet, Jack has done pretty 
well. Pike himself, going over to Li 
Unionists, never rose above grade of| A RIVAL TO 
Whip, a post he resigned last year. 
Is at present, like foreign waiter, wage- 
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BUNSBY.” 


“CAPTAIN 
‘Rising slowly, ponderously pausing. 
(Mr. H. PIKE PEASE.) 

















or sunk when this country is at war. 

Canny Epwarp Grey, seo'ng these 
Questions on the Paper, has gone off to 
Piymouth, he “ won't say for rest, but 
for a change.” In his absencs UNorr 
| Secrrrary AcLAND is put up to reply. 
And very well he does the work. 

In some degres Rownanp Hunt 
finds his parallel on benches opposite 
in person of Mac€attum Scorr. Tirat 
cminent. but modest statesman takes 
the wide world under his care. Just 
now disposed to concentrate attention 
upon India, with intent to show how 
lamentable is its case under British 
administration. Thus across floor of 
liouse deep answers deep, RowLanp 
Hunt followed by MacOvu.tiem Scorr. 

Touch of pathos given -to se>re by 
spectacle of Witrrip AsHLey, restless 
on otherwise desolate Front Opposition 
Bench.’ Time was. when: lré: rejoiced 
in honoured sobriquet of “« MANGNALL's 
Questions.” A_ private Member, it 
was his custom of .an afternoon to 
put down on the Paper mininium of 
a dozen enquiries, running total up 
to a szore by supplementary. interro- 





accepted invitation from 
Whips. Placeof junior Whip is cither 
in the Lobby or the Whips’ 
Room. Rarely found seated 
in House, still less familiar at 
Question hour. 
That period has irresistible | 
attraction for WuiLFrip. 
Throughout is invariably found 
on Front Opposition Bencl. 
Now and then, as happencd 
to-day, in spite of resolute 
self-control cannot resist old 
temptation. Interposes with: 
question followed by the in- 
evitable “ supplementary,” and 
relapses once more into pained 
silenes. 
Business done.—Coal Mines 
Bill passed through Report 
stage and, with compliments 
to MasTerman Reapy’s skilful 
piloting, read a third time. 
Among beneficent clauses is 
one fcr protection of ponies 
condemned to life-long servi- 
tude in mines. For this long- 
needed charter Harry LAuDER 
may take to himself some 
credit. At dinner given early 
in Session by Henry Datziern, 
at which something like a 
hundred M.P.’s met Prime 
Minister, Harry LAupERcame 
in to sing how he “loved a 
lassie, a bonnie bonnie lassie.” [Mr. 
Seizing cnseptionel cppert- 





Glasgow which are liable to be > captured 


gations graciously permitted by the! 
Sreaker. In moment of weakness, 
PRINCE | 
Artacr to join staff of Opposition | 
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MASTERMAN INSPIRED BY HARRY 
LAUDER. 
unity, he, from personal knowledge 
acquired when a pit boy, later told the ' 
Premier and the more than a quorum | 


~* fs wwe. = 


BUNTY REDMOND PULLS THE STRINGS. 
AsquitH, according to the Daily Press, has been three times 
to see Bunty Pulls the Strings.] 
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of Members clustered round him ‘a 


| grievously pit ponies, some fresh from 
| the freedom-of . Dartmoor, suffer in the 
| harrow, winding, pitch-dark, jagged- 
| walled byways “of collieries. - Result 
‘seen in clause of Bill passed to- day, 
which the Lords will surely welcome. 

Wednesday. — After long fight 
| National Insurance Bill passed final 
stage by thumping majority and sent 
across to other House, by whose golden 
gateway noble Lords stand with out- 
istretched arms ready to receive the 
|bantling. (This, of course, as seen in 
the mind’seye, Horatio.) ‘Two months’ 
debate on subject full of details, arith- 
metical or technical, has in the main 
| Leen slackly attended, usually dull. To- 
night, in expectation of the end, benches | 
‘fill up and interest quickens. To this 
‘end Lioyp GrorGE contributes rousing | 
speech, Harry Forste n, official spokes. 
man for the Bill from Front Opposition 
Bench, concludes conspicuous service by 
moderate, reasoned speech in support of 
|an amendment indefinitely postponing | 
| passage of Bill. 

This CHANCELLOR describes as “a 
verbose, shifty substitute” for the | 
time-honourcd motion, identical in | 
effect, that “the Bill be read a 
third time on this day six months.” 
PREMIER in smoother phrase takes 
‘same line. Comments scornfully on 
policy of Opposition in sup- 
porting Amendment and re- 
fraining from voting against 
third reading. There is no 
halfway house, he protests, 
between Yes and No. 

Exciting seene follows on 
CHANCELLOR'S’ rebuke of 
Roserr Ceci for alleged | 
misrepresentation of the Bill 
in recent election at Hitchin. 
The Hitchin Bantam, nothing 
loth, promptly steps into cock- 
pit. Has set-to with the 
‘Treasury Gamecock watched 
by the fraternity with keen 
interest. Strident cheers and 
counter cheers resound. 

At half-past ten guillotine 
' falls. House divides on For- 

STER'S amendment, Unionists 
bringing up 223 supporters. 
Government triumphed _ by 
majority of 97. 

On Question put that Bill 
be read a third time, seemed 
for moment as if stage would 
be passed without dissent. 

i Kerr Harovre and his friends 
insisting on a division, Bonar 
, Law led his men forth. After 
{| their withdrawal third reading 
carried by majority of 303. 

Business done.—Insurance 
Bill sent on to the Lords. 
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Farwer, “AS THER BIN ANY GREAT NOOS IN THE PAPER, Sin, THIS LAsr FEW pays? I pix away In Lunnon, so I ’AVEN'? 
SEEN MY ‘CoUuRTER.’” 





EUPHEMISMS FOR SKINNERS. | Rabbits—which we do with real regret} For although we feel bound heartily 
Gun senten eit te cee te learn |. *°. 8° on to find (which does not|to commend the list as @ whole, 
that, after no less than two years spent | surprise us) that Dyed Goat may not|vegarding it as an important step in 
in deliberation by a Special emer aw j be sold as Bear. But it does surprise the direction of Commercial Candour, 
the Great For Question has been eat | us exceedingly to learn that it may be we cannot but think that it will press 
In future—if we take the precaution | Sold as Bear Goat. That disposes of | heavily upon dealers in what we may 
of keeping by us the published list of | the Goat. But the Kid is much more | call our native furs. The Kitten, the 
“permissible ” deacriptions—we shall | 2¢aPtable. He has played many parts Ferret and the Weasel cannot hope 
know what we-are-buying. The list |e his day, according to our list. There | to attain success, any more than an 
alt nialeen the snneh delightful amt we read of him masquerading as a Lama operatic singer can, without the cachet 
ing; indeed, we find we am heii len or a Broadtail Mink, while | of a foreign name and reputation, While 
it down. There we learn that Dyed i | freely acuatiting tat these mae Bee 
ih mon ast the cell on Gedis of _ continue to be sold as Genuine Russian 
French Seal. That designation is| Skunk, to wit, or Russian Sable. But jnwenes or Silver Fen, we enauee Se seety 
“publicly denounced” by ‘our Com-! all this is over. In future he must beeermgee he ove Som eenaerer iret 
mittee as incorrect. But what do you "appear as Caracal Kid, and is in no | Lonether. W - therefore hope that the 
g : : ; “go eee ‘ following additions will yet be made 

before the list comes into operation :— 


For those who preferred a more forcible wore 
He had different names fer these—" . 


think is the correct and permissible small danger—one would say—-of being | 


designation? Why, Sable Coney | pushed out to the glove department . <r 
Tt ig Air * ge j <a . ‘‘- ° . a9 > *ke . ay) ——** ¥ ss » - 
Next we come to “ Rabbit, Sheared| After all this sort of thing it is a Plucked Kitten permissible” de 


signation, Swansdown Tabby. 
Weasel, Pulled and Scorched — 
‘‘permissible’’ designation, Scotch 
Skunk. 
Ferret, Boiled and Crimped—* per- 
missible” designation, Astrakhan 
Stoat. 


and Dyed.’ This is a little puzzling. | mere anti-climax to learn that Wallaby 
The mere layman might be pardoned | Dyed Skunk must be sold as Skunk 
lor supposing that a Sheared Rabbit | Wallaby. One might almost have 
would be more adapted to the manu-| guessed that, But we cannot leave 
facture of leather than to that of furs.|this fascinating subject without one 
But it is not so. It seems that it may | or two humble suggestions of our own. 
be converted (by the dishonest) into| For we observe that neither Cow nor 
Seal, Electric Seal, Red River Seal,| Dog is dealt with. Itsurely cannot be 
Hudson Seal, or Musquash. All these | right to go on selling these as Persian 
mam. Se aga adh serr mens ae Sagunane Tink _ Rr, | door-porter looking rapidiy in a hushed voice. 
“= J8ULIC . u be called | we not suggest, as a permissible She listened for a moment, then screamed and 
Seal Coney or Coney Musquash—and | solution for the latter, Belvoir ae back into the room.” 
: 











From astoryin The Japan Chronicle: 
‘She turned quickly to find an obsequious 


then you know where you are. ‘and for the former, quite simply,|It was Jasper! She recognised him 
Leaving, however, the question of ! Lamb Cow ? by the impediment in his eye. 
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THE CHARWOMAN PROBLEM. 


[It is understood (or misunderstood) that the 


insurance tax for employe s of charwomen will 
| have to be paid by the person that employs 


her earliest in the week. | | 
Miss Letitia Chaddock, “ Sunnyside,” 

Burwash, to Mrs. Gibbs, No. 1, Love’ 

Lane. 

OwrnG to an alteration in herdomestic 
arrangements, in future Miss Chaddock 
will expect Mrs. Gibbs to come and | 
wash on Tuesday, and to clean on 
Thursday and Saturday, instead of on | 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, as at | 
present. The new régime will com- 
menc? nxt week. 


} 
Mrs. Gibbs to Miss Chaddock (per 
Master Harry Gibbs). 
Mapvam,—Tewsdays, Thursdays and 
Satterdays I am engaged to Mrs. Brunt, | 
at the Lawrells. Not being wishful 
to make trubble will you speke to her | 
yourself ? 


Yours respectful Ann Gress. 


Miss Chaddoeck to Mrs. Brunt, “ The 
Lairels.” 


ishows the lack 


Miss Chaddock to Mrs. Gibbs. 


As your other employer has dis-| 


courteously declined the alteration in 
days which was suggested solely for 
her benefit, Miss Chaddock begs to 
inform Mrs. Gibbs that, as she has 
conscientious objections to paying the 
iniquitous tax imposed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, ths pay- | 
ment for washing on Monday will be 
reduced from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 3d. . Miss 
Chaddock does this with the greatest 
reluctance, but she feels it her duty to 
bring home to the democracy the abyss 
down which Great Britain is being pro- 
pelled by a Welsh solicitor. 
Mrs. Gibbs to Miss Chaddock. 
Mapam,— My husband says he to has | 
scrupels against paying 
plese take notise that for Monday's 
wash I shall want two and _ nine. ! 
Trusting this will suit you, | 
Yours respectful ANN Gress. 
Miss Chaddock to Mrs. Gibbs. 
After your impertinent letter, which 
of gratitude in the 
human heart, it is scarcely necessary 


| 
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THE BAUM-RABBIT. 
A Lullaby. 


[‘‘Baum-Rabbit: a phantom rabbit) which 
haunts the Manchester cloughis.””— Dialect 


| Dictionary.) 


On, hush thee, my child! in the twilight 
The bedroom looks eerie and queer, 
And I know from that shape on the 

sky-light 
That the little baum-rabbit is near: 
As a rule she’s in hiding till midnight, 
But to-day she is early astir, 
The little baum-rabbit who hunts for 
her habit, 
Her trim little habit of fur. 


, She lurks in the daytime in garrets, 


In darksome and desolate ways, 


iAr “6 : 7 nine <« hu : 
any tackses so | Acd dreams of the turnips and carrots 


She nibbled in happier days, 
r ever he caught her and skinned her, 
That soul-less and dissolute rough, 


|And the little baum-rabbit developed 


the habit 
Of haunting a Manchester clough. 


At night ‘tis her custom to wander 
Through factories silent and vast, 


{December 13, isu, | 








My pear Mrs. Bruxt,—Looking out for Miss Chaddock to say that she will To patter through workrooms and 
of mv window this morning at your | not require your services again. Miss ponder 


dear little ones disporting themselves Chaddock strongly recommends you 
on the lawn [ was impressed by the not to give her name as reference. 

number of clean garments they must! Miss Chaddock to the Manager, Labour 
need in a week. It struck me forcibly | 


O'er tippets that tell of a past, 

And when, ‘mid her labours, the morning 
. Breaks grey on a vista of furs, 

| With a queer little stab it comes home | 


that it would be a great help to you if 
you had your washday on Monday, so 
that your maid would have the week | 
before her for the ironing. I must} 
apologise for my apparent unneigh- | 
bourliness in not suggesting this before, | 
but you know how my frequent head- 
aches often prevent me from thinking 
connectedly for days together. I now 
feel it to be my duty to propose an | 
exchange of days. Mrs. Gibbs is eager | 
for this, and I think that we should! 
both benefit by having a contented | 
charwoman. Kiss the dear children | 
for me. Yours affectionately, 
L2TITIA CHADDOCK. 
Mrs. Brunt to Miss Chaddock. 
My pear Miss Cuappock,—I should 


be delighted to agree to your most 
kindly and thoughtful arrangement, but 





Exchange, Burwash. | 

Miss Chaddock desires to say that, as 
she is overwhelmed with taxes from 
which she derives no personal benefit, 
she proposes to make use of a govern- | 


to the rabbit 
That none of these relics are hers. 


| 
She grinds her diminutive molars 


As she searches in vain for her pelt 


ment institution instead of paying fees | On a mountain of skeleton bowlers 


at a registry office. If this should ruin | 
Chaddock can only express her regret. | 
Will you please send her at once a 
charwoman for Monda 
Wednesdays and Fridays? Persons | 
applying must be honest, sober, Church 

of England, respectable, truthful, hard- 
working, civil and good-tempered. Miss 





) 


ys (washing),| In his effort to 


Or a pile of Mancestrian felt, 


| the proprietors of registry offices Miss Till a watchman comes soft round the | 


corner, 

Gives chase to a shadow and falls 
grab it—this little 
baum-rabbit 
That gl des through the factory 

walls. 


Chaddock will pay 2s. 3d. (per diem) | But to-night ‘tis the gladdest of 


for washing, and 2s. for cleaning, to a) 
suitably qualified person. 
The Manager, Burwash Labour 
Exchange, to Miss Chaddock. 
Mapam,—The only charwoman. on 


unfortunately my husband has taken a! our list with Mondays. Wednesdays | 


most prominent part in opposing the! 
new Servant Tax. Publicly—in The| 
Daily Mail—he has pledged himself to | 
pay nothing to the Welsh myrmidons— | 
as he cuttingly described Mr. Lloyd 
George's underlings. This new tax, | 
which applies to charwomen, has doubt- | 
less escaped your notice. Iam so much | 


and Fridays vacant is Mrs. 
No. 1, Love Lane. We are instructing 
her to call on you, and trust she will | 
prove suitable. Her present employer 
is Mrs. Brunt, ‘“‘ The Laurels.” 

Yours truly, 8. Smrrn (Manager). 








“Mr. 





creatures 
That squats on the nursery tiles, 
’ Lis a rodent whose raw little features 
Ave lit by the sweetest of smiles, 
Who knows that her troubles are over, 
That her ghostly manceuyres may 
cease, 


Gibbs, of | Por the little baum-rabbit discovers her 


habit 
Adorning my baby’s pelisse. 








More Sweated Labour. 


“I have had paid to me in America £5503 


’s interest in sport showed itself | week, but I have had my own expenses to pay 


obliged to you for your kind offer, | while he was still at Eton, where he became one | out of that.” 


which only. Mr. Brunt’s prominence | 
as a political leader hinders me from | 
accepting. Yours affectionately, 

Mase Brust. | 


— 


of the shooting eight.” —TZhe Tiines. 

This would be in the pre-Territorial 
days, when dog-shooting was a recog- 
nised form of sport. 





Mr. Harry Lavper’s pitiful story will 
bring the tear to many an eye. Fiven 
the actual cigars he smoked had to be 
paid for vy himseit. 
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CRACKERS 


mas the manufacturers of crackers have | 
been working day and night for some | 
weeks past in the endeavour to cope 
with the rush of orders; and our 
readers will doubtless be interested to! 
learn of some of the many striking | 
novelties that are being put on the; 
market this season. 

It will be found that the 1911 cracker 
has not escaped the wave of Orientalism 
by which Society has lately been over: | 
taken. In place of the usual panto-| 
mimic caps will be provided turbans | 
and yashmaks of genuine design, while | 
the presence of frankincense in ‘the | 
explosive portion will waft at least one | 
of the perfumes: of the Fast across the! 
British dinner-table. | 

In the “Miniature” cracker (the! 
tiniest on the market) will be found a! 
complete music-ha!l dancer's costume. | 

Those who suffer from the disturbing 
effects of Christmas fare will be par- 
ticularly pleased with the “ Antidote” | 
series, containing dainty little boxes’! 
of pills, digestive tablets and other 
prophylactics. There should also be a 
considerable demand for the “ Lloyd 


| George” brand, with which is presented 
| SHAw. 


a Sickness Insurance coupon. 

Millionaires are adequately catered | 
for by the enterprising firm of De! 
Luxe & Co., who are selling a special 
line of crackers in which is secreted an 
80 h.-p. motor-car. No really expensive | 
dinner-party during the festive season 
will be complete without these little 
gifts, and it is surprising how much 
the pleasure of the guests is increased 
thereby. 

Tyabour circles will be interested 
in a clock which only goes for eight 


| hours a day and strikes at unexpected ! 


moments, 

A determined effort is being made to 
substitute something of a higher order! 
for the insipid verses and mottoes 
which are generally included in the’ 
contents of the old-fashioned cracker. 
For this purpose a selection has been | 
made of the most up-to-date obiter 
dicta of statesmen, police-court magis- | 


| trates, popular preachers and other! 


famous people, of which we are privi- 
leged to quote a few exainples :— 

“ When a husband insists on beating | 
his wife with a poker every Saturday | 
night, domestic relations are almost | 
bound to become _ strained.”—Mr. ! 
PLOWDEN. | 

“No land can avoid destruction | 
whose history is one of strong begin- | 





nings but of week-ends.”—FaTHER| 
VAUGHAN, 

“The Arab of the desert is my 
brother.” —GENERAL CANEVA. | 
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able to call even his false teeth his 
In view of the near approach of Christ-| own.""—Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON. 


| CHINA, 


/of metropolitan life, shall be to her 
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newly arrived, announced her intention 
of buying a new hat for herself on the 
morrow. My wife offered to guide her 
to Bond Street for the purpose. 

“Oh, buf I want the very latest 
thing,” said the cousin. 

* And what later than Bond Street?” 


“ Under Socialism a man will not be 


“ Tt will be a happy day for England 
when our public men court the rays of! 
the searchlight rather than of the lime- 
light.”"—Mr. Winston CHUR*HILL. 

“In the concert of Europe I am|I asked. 
content to play the harmonium.”—Tue! ‘“Cursitor Street,” the cousin in- 
Crown Prince or GERMANY. formed us, naming, as I may not, the 

“Since we have a Government of; actual shop. Perhaps she was right; 
grandmothers, it is clearly woman’s| perhaps she was wrong. Anyhow, my 
business to teach them what every} wife and I could not dispute it. We 
grandmother ought to know.’’—Mrtss| were at the disadvantage of not knowing 

exactly where Cursitor Street is. 
Disillusion continued at dinner. “ For 


CHRISTABEL PANKHURST. 
“ T have never been censored in my 

to-morrow night I have stalls for 

Kismet,” I announced. 


life, and if I can help it I never shall 
be.’—Mr. CHarLes Brookrienp. 

“Domestic servants have already} “ Kismet?” said the cousin. She 
sufficient assurance of their own; they|had the trick of repeating one’s last 
require no State assistance.”-—EarL} word with a query attached to it. 

Anyone can do that, but it takes a 
town cousin to attach a sneer to the 


WINTERTON. 
“It is incompatible with the wise 

query. I wish I had called her the 

Suburban Cousin. 


governance of a mighty Empire that 

its ruler should invariably have to go 

to bed at six.".—-THe Emperor or| “Yes, Kismet,’’ I said with perti- 
nacious joy. “It's none the worse for 
having run a little. Besides, it is 


Oscar AscHe and Lintan BRAITHWAITE, 
you know.” 

“Tiny Brayrox, you mean,” said 
the cousin airily. 

My wife undertook the burden of 
her next morning. What had been 
intended for an exciting education for 
the cousin, turned out to be a series 
of depressing corrections for my wife. 
The cousin, | am credibly informed, 
only asked one question and disputes 
the answer to that. In the afternoon 
I took my turn on. There was a 
delightful little place in the West, 
where we would take tea. Not many 
people, I explained, knew of it. The 
cousin was not in the least impressed. 
She did not state, but let me gather, 
that everybody knew of my tea-place 
a long time ago, but all the best people | 
had since forgotten. After that it got | 
steadily from bad to worse and ended 
a perpetual marvel. We will, in fact,!in the cousin taking us out to lunch 
show her round. We will educate her! and pointing out to us Miss Paviixe 
in shops, teach her the fashionable | Cxase, sitting at the next table but one. | 
routes, instruct her in the subtle art of! 3 * st : | 
eating food at the right place, show, Have you ever been shown round | 
her the resorts of the elect, acquaint: your own home by a stranger? If} 
her with the best theatres and, if there! you have, you will find my summing | 
is time, take her to the Tower, Madame | up a just, if a rude one. 

| 








“The world is going to the dogs, 
and the dogs have my sincerest sym- 
pathy.”—Dr. INGE. 

“In the name of sanity, let us have 
a little less talk."—Mr. G. Brernarp 


Certainly the youngsters are being 
well provided for this Christmas. 








THE TOWN COUSIN. 


My wife and I live in London; my 
wife's cousin does not. And yet, as 
the result of having the latter to stay 
with us for a week at our flat, I 
have very deliberately described her as 
appears in the title of this—call it 
narrative or protest, as you like. 

“We will give her,” said I to my 
wife, before the guest arrived, “the 
time of her life. What to you and me 
is the daily round, the commonplace 











ry ’ f | ” ® 
fussaud’s, the Zoo and other places; “ Well, good-bye,” she said, as she 
of historical and traditional interest.” | parted, with some of: the most mis- 


“T shouldn't worry about the last; placed jollity I have ever been up 
lot,”” said my wife. | against: “TI have thoroughly enjoyed 
“ Nothing will be too much for me;; staying here and shaking you both up 
and, besides, [ am not proud.” ia bit. I don’t know what would have 
“ T was thinking of my cousin,” said! happened if I had let you show me | 
she. And her thoughts, as far as they}round. I do believe you think I) 
went, were right. lought to have gone to the Tower, for | 
| instance.” 
The cousin,! ‘ For good,” I corrected. 


Disillusion began at tea. 
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utient. “I'VE BEEN AWFULLY TROUBLED 


Doctor. **Hume! T's 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


I yever met a spy yet but what he came to wish, before 
his story was half told, that he was not a spy. An inop- 
portune tendency to virtue seems common to the trade. As 
soon as VIOLET Jacon informed me that Flemington (Joun 
Murray) had gone into it, I guessed that he was a noble 
fellow at heart and foresaw an early repentance. ‘“ The 
first woman with a pretty face and a melancholy tale to 
tell will, I said, going into detail, “ get the better of him.” 
If 1 had not gone into detail, I should not have been so far 
out. Like all the other spies of fiction, he developed 
scruples at the important stage. As has happened in the 
case of no other spy I ever heard of, it was a man that 
converted him to better ways. Indeed, in everything but 
the one essential, he is an original, being neither an un- 
exceptionally admirable hero nor a wholly base villain, but 
just an ordinary human creature, with rather more than his 
share of brains and quiet humour and a proper proportion 
of merits and demerits. His story and the other people in 


whole book, none the worse for its foundation of fact in 
Jacobite history and its innocence of pink cheeks and bright 
eyes, is, in the language of its own country, “ unco’ guid” 
(Scotch). ‘ : 


a to the feeble good-nature and incipient senility 
ol its house-master, who by the terms of his appointment 
iaitieestcienscsen es 
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SOON GIVE YOU SOMETHING TO STOP THAT.” 


it are as out of the way and as well done as himself; the | 

















LATELY, DOCTOR, WITH MY BREATHING,” 


was an irremovable fixture, Russell’s had become a blot on 
the good name of Bradminster. Two things in particular 
were points of honour in the esprit de corps of this house— 
ito be slack at games and to make the life of the house- 
| tutor (or “mug’’) intolerable. How John Scott, a Cambridge 
' Blue, entering almost straight from the University on this 
| invidious office, set himself to the task of reform, and stuck 
to it till he had seen his team win the House Cricket Cup, 
is told by Mr. Cuartes Turvey in The New Broom (NELSON) 
with that sympathetic insight into the hearts of boys 
and masters which is his unique and inalienable possession. 
It is matter for marvel with what freshness of eye and 
firmness of hand, after the many stories of school life with 
which he has delighted us, he can still observe and re- 
produce the very nicest distinctions of character. There 
are here at least a dozen clear-cut portraits of boys with 
hardly anything in common but their boyhood. In Mansell, 
the self-constituted terror-in-chief of mugs, a nature 
strangely mixed of good and evil, Mr. Turtey has justified 
himself of a very difficult essay in character-drawing, 
though I admit that I was staggered at first by the boy's 
astounding impudence. But then Russell's was an ex- 
|ceptional house. It produced Brent, for instance, whose 
natural gift of stupidity in class was combined with a 
most versatile fluency of ideas out of school hours—a 
wholly delightful creation. The inspired thought which 
prompted him, after wiring the result of the cricket final | 
to everybody outside the school that he could think of, to 
announce it also by wire to one of the boys in his house who 
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finish to a book that sparkles with fun on almost every 
page. Never obvious or trite (except perhaps in the case 
of Mr. Russell’s sister-in-law, Miss Mellersh, the virago who 
runs the house for him—a type so conventionally improbable 
that I almost suspect her of having becn drawn straight from 
life) the story's chief novelty lies in the fact that it takes the 
stand-point of a schoolmaster who is himeelf little more 
than a boy. As one who, in his time, has been both boy 
and master, I thank Mr. Turney very sincerely for the joy 
he has given me, and hope that it will be shared this Christ- 
mas season by a'l, of any age, who are still young of heart. 


Biveryone knows the famous definition of American novels 
as “dry goods;”’ but, if things ,— 
continue as they are at pre- 
sent, “sweet-stuff” will 
hecome a more appropriate 
term. The work that has 
started me upon these re- 
flecticns is Mothers to Men 
(Macminian). Warned by 
previous experience that 
readers in the U.S.A. now 
take their fiction with, so to 
speak, more molasses to it 
than [ can easily digest, 1 
am bound to confess that 
the perusal of Miss Zana 
GaLx’s native press-notices 
led me to approach her 














present story with a certain —— 

amount of distrust. Only enh \ 
fair to admit, however, that NY 
before the end of the bock 
the charm and Sumour of hei 

manner had toa large extent, 
if not quite wholly, won me 
over. Of course the thing 
is sentimental; every incident 

in the history of Friendship 
Village and its mothering by 

the women of the community 

is so turned to favour and to 
prettiness that the total effec: 

is rather cloying; but there 
is plenty of common-sense 
and laughter between whiles | 
to leaven the rest. No one, 
for example, can read the 
chapter that tells how the ladies of Friendship remedied 
all the abuses of the place (by the simple expedient of 
buying the proprietorship of the local paper for a day, 
and blackmailing the delinquents with threats of printing 
articles about them) without keing very heartily amused. 
It should be added that the book is written throughout 
in the broadest American, a language repugnant to the 
sensitive ear. But, for anyone who ean put up with this, 
Mothers to Men may be recommended as a pleazant enter- 
tainment. 


LISTENED TO THE PROVOSAL, YOU 
1 


THERE'S YOUR FACE! 


Miss Mary J. H. Skrixe takes so long to get properly 


I was at first in some danger of abandoning it as chaotic 
and stupid. About chapter ten, however, when Symeon 
Morris returned to his native village unrecogn'sed, and met 
‘again his aged mother and half-witted Crack, his brother, 
the drama of the situation began to grip me; and before 
the end of the tale I was as interested and as profoundly 
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under weigh with 1 Romance of the Simple (Arycio) that! 


| 


fDecemMBER 13, 191], 


didn’t “seem to be half excited enough,” makes an admirable | depressed as the heart of novelist could desire. There yoy | 


jhave at once the strength of Miss Skrinz’s book and its | 
, drawbacks. For my own part, I cling, perhaps a little | 
desperately, to the belief that village life is not quite the | 
gloomy thing that realistic writers would have us Suppose. | 
Old Patience Barfield, with her deafness, her poverty and | 
her jealous care for the idiot son (whom she must shield | 
from the dread notice of the “believing officer”), is a central 
figure both touching and heroic; but, as the lady remarks | 
‘in Engaged, she is “not a cheerful object, and that’s q| 
fict."" The same is generally true about most of the other | 
characters, so that I couldn't be altogether sorry when 
| Patience died in the house of her prosperous son (shamed 
at last into dezlaringhis identity), and poor bemused Crack 

——-, was left to burn himself and 

\ the cottage in an effort to 
|settle the problem of exist- 
fence. Perhaps I am doing 
jless than justice to the au- 
| thor’s treatment of Crack; it 
lis, I willingly admit, both 
| tender and sympathetic; but 
oh, how dismal! 


I have a sort of idea of 
|what was in Mr. Hamitoy 
|Fyre’s mind when he went 
out to the Cape to see the 
|Duke of ConnauGut open 
jthe first Union Parliament, 
‘and to write a book on the 
}country. I seem to hear him 
jtelling himself that he was 
in for some of the most 
marvellous sights he had 
|ever seen, that he was going 
to inspect a land with a 
future, and find in embryo all 
the factors of that future. 
|His book, South Africa To- 
Day (Nasu), proves that his 
iconjectures (as I cone2ive 
lthem) were right, but it also 
proves that he was perhags | 
a little too ready to be} 
amazed. Even in Brob- 
dingnag there were some 
things which Gulliver could 
contemp!ate unmoved. Mr. 
Fyrr’s wonder at the dia- 
mond mines, for example, does not ring quite true. || 
fini it difficult to believe that he had no suspicion before | 
he went to Kimberley that diamonds were worked by | 
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Lover (to his reflection’. “‘Tt’s Xo Goop, OLD MAN. EVEN IF SHE 





NAVEN'T THE MUNEY, AND THEN 





machinery. Another instance occurs in his account cl 
General Herrzoc. As a yrelim'nary he mentions two | 
very similar personalities—Mr. Luoyp GrorGe in English | 
politics and Mr. Bourassa in Canadian—who combine, 1n 
his view, unbalanced judgment and violence in public 
speeches with charming qualities in private life.» So that | 
when, with these two men in his mind, he finds a third nm 
General Herrzoe, and says he was never more surprised 
in his life, the surprise fails to communicate itself, as 1 
should, to me. This ingenuousness is a blemish ina book 
which is full of interest as a rapid survey of a vast district. 





“The city is now at the mercy of the assailants, who are placing big hues 
in pesition preparatory to a bombardment.” — Western Dadly Meveuiy. 
The city, however, is determined not to surrender until its | 
last rock-cake has been hur'ed. 
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